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THE TEACHING OF SIMPLIFIED SPELLING IN 
NORMAL AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 1 



W. H. WILCOX 

Maryland State Normal School 



The present movement for simplified spelling is only one phase 
of the long evolutionary process by which the race has, consciously 
or unconsciously, sought to perfect its written medium for the 
communication of thought. The cairn, the hieroglyphic, and the 
cuneiform characters have in turn given way to a simpler and more 
effective form of written expression. 

In the history of our English language, the complicated inflec- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon, the multifarious spellings of even the 
middle and later English, have largely disappeared before the 
insistent demand for simplicity and uniformity. Take but a 
single illustration, the transformation of "it." Originally the 
three case-forms were "hit," "his," "him." "Hit" gradually 
usurped all three cases for the neuter, and at one time was spelled 
"hit," "hyt," "hitt," "hytt." and "it"; all these forms finally 
became "it," and later the genitive "its" was developed. 

While the general tendency in language has been toward a 
survival of the fittest, that is, the simplest, two forces have been 
at work to modify this tendency in an unfortunate way. One of 
these influences has been the continual addition to our language 
from foreign sources. These constant additions have destroyed 
the homogeneity of our speech, introduced a multiplicity of symbols 
for the same sound, and created a confusion in the spelling of 
certain classes of words derived from a common root. For instance, 
the list of words, so confusing even to the trained mind, ending in 
"ceed" or "cede" ought to be spelled alike in this common syllable 
derived from a common root. 

A second influence, and one that has worked both good and 
evil to our orthography, has been the influence of the press. The 

' A paper read before the Normal- and Elementary-School Section of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, Chicago, November 28, 1913. 
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early printers, being largely foreigners, did not understand English 
spelling and corrupted many English words. The result, as 
expressed by Brander Matthews, was "a marvel of typographic 
incompetency and orthographic recklessness." One has only to 
read anything in the spelling of the seventeenth century to learn how 
many variations existed in the spelling of even ordinary words. 
A reaction from such a condition was inevitable. Toward the 
close of the seventeenth century an attempt was made to reduce 
English spelling to something like uniformity. This attempt, 
however, was made by the printers, who had no qualifications for 
such work and by whom, in the words of Professor Lounsbury, 
"propriety was disregarded, etymology perverted, and every 
principle of orthography defied." It was at this time that "gost" 
became "ghost." "gastly" became "ghastly," "iland" became 
"island," and many other orthographic monstrosities were created. 
Sanctioned by the weighty authority of Dr. Johnson and his 
dictionary, these forms became the standard in place of the simpler 
spellings of earlier days, to the lasting detriment of the English 
language. They are now among our sacred possessions, their 
etymology is to be preserved at all cost, and their beauty saved 
from spoliation at the hands of the vandals. 

In another way the press has been and always must be detri- 
mental to the progress of spelling. Printing tends to give a fixed 
form to language; it casts language into molds. But pronuncia- 
tion is constantly changing; it differs from generation to genera- 
tion and in different parts of a country where a common language 
is spoken. Consequently spelling and pronunciation are constantly 
drawing apart, and the work of bringing them together, or at least 
of keeping them within hailing distance of each other, ever will be 
going on. No matter what friends or enemies of simplified spelling 
may say, the process is natural, inevitable and, in a degree, never- 
ending. 

Just now, owing to interference with the natural tendency to 
simplification, our orthoepy and orthography seem to be far on 
the Reno road to divorce. Such a condition seems to demand an 
active and effective effort for its correction. In order that such an 
effort may be wisely directed, the Simplified Spelling Board has 
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been created. The board hopes to accomplish this work by 
securing the elimination of useless letters and the adoption, as 
far as practicable, of a phonetic spelling. 

The arguments in favor of simplified spelling may be briefly 
stated as follows: 

First, simplified spelling would save the time of the pupil in 
learning to spell. What a saving there would be of both time and 
energy if our spelling were purely phonetic! What a variety of 
characters represent the same sound in the following words: so, foe, 
row, beau, though, and brooch. All these characters must be 
remembered for the same sound when one symbol should suffice. 
As we all know, the English language is full of such unnecessary 
burdens. 

Some educators estimate that the pupil loses still more time in 
learning to read. Not only are there different characters to 
represent the same sound, but different sounds are represented by 
the same symbols, so that the memory work is multiplied over 
and over. A recent visitor to the schools of Italy declares that 
the Italian children learn to read much quicker than do the Ameri- 
cans owing to the fact that the Italian alphabet is purely phonetic. 
The fact that German pupils are two years in advance of ours is 
due. in part at least, to the same cause. Educators estimate the 
loss in our schools in both reading and spelling at from one to three 
years. Superintendent Maxwell says: "I am quite confident that 
at least one year might be saved by purely phonetic spelling." 
When we think that this means one year in the life of each in all 
the succeeding generations, we realize something of the tremendous 
issues involved and think it perfectly justifiable to ask the present 
generation to make some sacrifice to secure so great a boon to all 
the ages to come. 

It is further argued that our present spelling seriously interferes 
with the development of the pupil's ability to think logically. 
Reasoning about either the spelling or the pronunciation of a word 
seems to be out of order. The pupil learns that " tough " is " tuff," 
that "enough" is "enuff," but woe betide the reckless youth 
who reasons that "cough" spells "cuff," "dough" spells "duff," 
or "though" spells "thuff." Just how serious such interference 
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with the child's reasoning may be must be a matter of conjecture, 
but that it is an evil is beyond dispute. 

What of simplified spelling outside of school ? If it is a source 
of such great loss in school, it is no less so in actual life. As to how 
serious the loss is in actual life various estimates have been made. 
Probably that by Henry Holt is as reliable as any. After consider- 
able study Mr. Holt estimated the superfluous letters at 5 per cent. 
Figuring 5 per cent of the total cost of printing in English speaking 
countries, 5 per cent of all writing by machine or by hand and 
including the additional cost of teaching in the elementary schools 
that is to be charged up to superfluous letters, Mr. Holt estimates 
the enormous total of $100,000,000 as the annual loss due to 
superfluous letters. It is impossible that any estimate should 
be accurate, but, to say the least, this is sufficient to indicate an 
enormous loss. This estimate makes no allowance for loss of time 
and energy in consulting a dictionary again and again in regard 
to the same word or racking one's brains and finally guessing 
whether "e" comes before "i" or whether this or that consonant 
is doubled before a suffix. 

Another demand comes for the simplification of our spelling 
from the gradual extension of the English language over nearly 
all parts of the globe. Nothing stands in the way of our language's 
becoming the world language except the most absurd and difficult 
spelling found in any language. This is indicated by the request 
of the Chinese that the spelling of the English language be simpli- 
fied so that they can more easily master it. Such simplification 
is all the more needed because the great nations of Continental 
Europe, our chief commercial rivals, have already simplified the 
spellings of their languages. A common language is a great pro- 
moter of intercourse, and English as a world language would give 
an immense commercial advantage to the English-speaking people. 

Why. then, should we not proceed at once to complete simplifi- 
cation ? Various arguments have been advanced against such a 
consummation. One group of these I shall simply refer to as 
refuted arguments, and let them pass. They are the "etymological 
argument," repudiated by all philologists; the "esthetic argument" 
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which is only a figment of the imagination; and, finally, the argu- 
ment that advocates of a more rational spelling are vandals who 
would destroy the landmarks of history and the masterpieces of 
literature. So, too. have other vandals destroyed the stage-coach, 
the old-time loom, and a thousand other things that have served 
their day and generation, which is more than can be said of some 
of our spellings. As for the masterpieces of literature, the objector 
would undoubtedly be greatly shocked to pick up a work of Shake- 
speare or Milton in its original spelling. He would in fact find that 
a return to such spelling would be to advance no small distance 
toward simplified spelling. 

Another objection is that the suggestions of the Simplified 
Spelling Board tend to confusion rather than to simplicity. There 
is some truth in this objection. The program necessitates tem- 
porary recognition of two forms instead of one. It also leads to 
more or less independent simplification and tends to destroy all 
standards. This, however, is not a serious matter. For one 
reason, the time should be past when a pupil is ordered out to 
execution because he has failed to spell some word in the con- 
ventional way. We tolerate almost anything in pronunciation 
as "in'queery," "ad'dress." "ad'ult," " arithumtic " ; we say 
"nomitive" but if a pupil spells "nomative" the foundations of 
our educational structure seem to be giving way. I am not argu- 
ing for anarchy in spelling, but merely suggesting that the matter 
of conventional spelling is greatly over-emphasized. If some 
temporary confusion arises from the attempt to simplify our 
spelling, it will be no greater than the confusion already existing 
in pronunciation, a confusion that passes almost without comment. 
Certainly, if the board is moderate in its suggestions, the tem- 
porary confusion in spelling will not be so serious as to stand in 
the way of the comsummation of a reformation of such great 
importance. 

Objections are raised that the recommendations of the board 
are illogical, that the lists are not complete, and that additions 
and further simplifications will have to be made ; thus the language 
will be kept in a continual state of flux. Some of the recommenda- 
tions of the board are in a way illogical. The board asserts that its 
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recommendations are in the line of usages and analogies already 
existing in the language. This, no doubt, is true, but there are 
tendencies that are antagonistic. The recommendation that "d" 
or "ed" of preterites, when pronounced "t," be changed to "t" is 
in keeping with the tendency to phonetic spelling, but it is opposed 
to the general tendency to make all preterites end in "d" or "ed." 
So strong is the latter tendency that preterites originally ending in 
"t," as "kist" and "wisht," have become "kissed" and "wished." 
The same tendency is seen in the use, by uneducated and children, 
of the forms "corned" and "knowed." Just which is preferable, 
uniformity in spelling or uniformity in grammar, is not easy to 
say. I am inclined to think that uniformity in spelling will be 
most useful. 

The most serious objection to the recommendations of the 
Simplified Spelling Board is that they are no longer conservative. 
It is maintained even by friends of the cause that the board has 
departed from its earlier conservative attitude. It is difficult to 
estimate the number of words included in the last list. Circular 
No. 26. but a fair estimate for the total number of simplified 
words as recommended now would approach ten thousand. Of 
this large number not more than the original twelve adopted by 
the N. E. A. are in general use and some of these still meet with 
considerable opposition. To adopt and teach at once all the recom- 
mendations of the board would be revolutionary, would result in 
much confusion and no small loss of time and money. To urge 
such a course Avould be to create a strong feeling against the whole 
program and perhaps entirely defeat the aim of the reformers. 
This is not an objection to simplified spelling, however, but to 
what seems to be the present policy of the board. Haste is sure 
to react and produce opposition and delay. Apparently such a 
condition already exists in the schools of New York City, where. 
I am reliably informed, the long list suggested by the superin- 
tendent resulted in the condemnation of the whole matter by the 
Board of Education. 

This brings us to a consideration of the obstacles that stand 
in the way of the undertaking. One of the difficulties lies in 
the enormous quantities of printed matter now in existence and 
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continually coming into existence in the old spelling. Newspapers 
and periodicals might change at once to the suggested spelling, 
but they will not to any great extent. New books might use the 
simpler spellings, but if they do at all it will be only to a very 
limited extent. Our libraries are full of books in the old spelling; 
there are millions of dollars invested in textbooks in these same 
spellings— and our pupils must use these books. We must believe, 
until actual experience demonstrates the error of our belief, that 
it would be highly impracticable to teach one spelling for written 
work and another for reading, except to a very limited extent. 
The confusion that would arise and the loss that would result in 
reading words unfamiliar in form would seriously detract from 
any gain. The whole situation advises cautious advance. 

Undoubtedly the most serious obstacle to the advance of simpli- 
fied spelling is the attitude expressed in the words, "I don't like 
it." We may call this attitude unreasonable, we may rail at it 
and allow ourselves to be irritated by it, but there it stands almost 
as unimpressionable as a stone wall. It is unreasonable, purely 
a matter of feeling, yet it is akin to those feelings that lead one to 
venerate ancient landmarks, to prefer the old version of the Bible 
to the new, and do many beautiful but unreasonable things. It 
does not seem to be very willing, however, to sacrifice itself for 
the good of coming generations. It is found among educated 
people and even in schools and colleges, and especially in the all- 
powerful boards of education. It cannot be rushed or brow- 
beaten; it yields, if it yields at all, only to education. Such a 
situation is unfortunate, but it is the situation that must be faced. 
The spelling reformer, like all reformers, must be content to wait — 
at least he must wait. Apparently the movement has made no 
great progress in the East. We find Superintendent Maxwell 
urging his teachers to study the problem. Most people in the 
East, teachers included, still consider the whole subject a "fad." 
It is a question whether the use of "the three hundred" list would 
not meet with opposition in many of our schools and colleges, and 
the only reason given would be, "I don't like it." In the Middle 
West conditions seem to be more favorable, yet the whole situa- 
tion cautions against radical action. 
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What is to be done ? Our question is, What is to be done by 
normal and elementary schools? Of course, normal schools must 
take the lead. 

First of all, the normal schools can make use of simplified 
spelling in official publications, unless prevented by superior 
authority, as some undoubtedly would be. Second, they can teach 
simplified spelling to their pupils, if permitted. Normal-school 
students are of an age to use simplified spelling in their own work, 
in a moderate degree, and yet be able to teach the present spellings, 
as most of them would be obliged to do when they became teachers. 
Finally, normal schools can and should, when not prevented, become 
leaders in the work of educating the public to an appreciation of 
the real value of simplified spelling. 

What of the elementary schools ? If it were possible to begin 
with the first grade to teach the new forms both in reading and 
spelling and as the pupils advance give them textbooks in the 
new forms, that would seem to be an ideal method of procedure. 
But the method could be used only in large units where textbooks 
could be secured. Would the school authorities adopt such a 
plan? Probably not. One thing, at least, elementary schools 
can do at once. They can teach the simpler forms that are already 
recognized in the dictionaries, practically "the three hundred 
list." Teachers in elementary schools can do missionary work 
for the cause and use simplified spelling in their own written work 
when its use would not be unwise. This seems to be about all 
that public sentiment will tolerate at the present time. Any 
teacher who finds public sentiment in his community more liberal 
can go farther. For the present, however, the work must be 
primarily agitation and education. If the rising generation is 
inoculated the final victory is assured, but the issues at stake are 
too tremendous to be sacrificed to haste or yielded to unreasoning 
opposition. 



